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EDITORIAL 


N Editor is one of the few autocrats that survive 
in what is reputed a democratic age. He has 
plenary powers of exclusion and censorship. The 
words, Here cut, here burn, here never spare might well 
be his motto. The terrible sentence, ‘“‘ The Editor’s 
decision is final,’ sounds like the pronouncement of 
an inevitable doom, a death sentence without hope of 
reprieve. ‘The editor shares with the preacher a cer- 
tain immunity from attack. It was a barrister who 
envied the preacher because he pleaded a supreme 
cause—to a friendly jury—and without fear of reply. 
Now an editor cannot be envied quite in that way. 
True enough, like the preacher, he acts pontifically 
and makes ex cathedra utterances ; but it is not always 
before a friendly jury and it cannot always be said 
that there is no reply. Indeed, he is treated to every 
kind of reply, retort and rejoinder. There is a nemesis 
in the fact that an editor, whose prime function is to 
edit—that is, to approve or disapprove, to amend, cut 
and meddle with the writings of others—should him- 
self be the object of the most outspoken approval and 
disapproval, the latter often expressed without any 
sense of either restraint or humour. 
Every day the postman brings new surprises, usually 
from persons quite unknown to us. The following is 
part of a letter that recently reached us from Scotland : 


“You will kindly strike my name off the list of 
subscribers to BLACKFRIARS. ‘To my mind it has 
proved itself of little literary worth and of far less 
practical worth. It started out to champion truth 
and justice. It is edited not far from the biggest 
factory of lies and injustice in the world, and so far 
it has been able only to muster sufficient courage to 
offer a few timid words of protest. Shades of St. 
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Thomas! Its silence on Irish matters may appeal 
to English Catholics. To me it is decidedly dis- 
tasteful. Consequently I wish you to erase my 
name.” 


With this letter came several others from English 
Catholics. One commended BLAcKFRiarRsS for its 
courage and said : 


“Tt is something to find a Catholic magazine 
which is not afraid to tell the truth about Ireland.” 


Another regretted that he could not renew his sub- 
scription, and implied as kindly and as courteously as 
possible that he objected to the articles on Ireland. 
Yet another informed us that he was so enraged by 
one of the articles on Ireland that he tore his copy of 
BLACKFRIARS into a thousand pieces. (We feel glad 
that he did this after he had read the review.) 


We quote these examples to explain the mental 
confusion we sometimes suffer from after reading only 
one morning’s correspondence. Surely it is a pheno- 
menon that an Irishman should find our silence on 
Irish matters decidedly distasteful and that two 
Englishmen should be, the one angry and the other 
pleased, because we are not silent on Irish matters. 


Another correspondent writes : 


“TI read BLACKFRIARS carefully from cover to 
cover, and I sincerely hope you will believe it is not 
with any intention of being impertinent that I say 
I like it less every time. I suppose I am right in 
believing that the aim of BLACKFRIARS is to bring 
modern movements in art, literature, poetry and 
politics into line with Catholicism. Please pardon 
me if I say that I have a very strong conviction that 
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Editorial 


modern movements are making the attempt (which 
was going on before the existence of BLACKFRIARS) 
to bring Catholicism into line with themselves.” 


After marvelling at the heroic patience of one who 
likes the review less at every reading and yet perseveres 
in reading it carefully from cover to cover, we may ask 
why so careful a reader has not supported her general 
statement with particular examples and quotations of 
what exactly she means. If she has any fears about the 
Catholic Church being brought into line with anything 
fase or wrong, we would remind her that Christ’s 
Church is divinely endowed with immunity from error. 
No one need fear that BLACKFRIARS (even if it ever 
wished to do so) would ever succeed in doing what 
Christ has promised that Hell itself shall never do! 
Yet we are asked to believe that there is no intention 
of impertinence when we are accused of the disloyal 
attempt to tamper with the sources of orthodoxy and 
truth. The tragedy of this most severe criticism is 
that it is made in the interests of truth ! 

The aim of BLACKFRIARS is not to be “ modern ” or 
“intellectual” or “‘ superior”; but just to try and 
tell the truth, in the hope that if it tries hard enough 
and long enough it may occasionally succeed. 

St. Thomas says: “‘ When the truth is declared 
there is no obligation to accept it, and each one is free 
to receive it or not as he wishes,” still less, we may 
rag is there any obligation to pay a shilling a month 
or it. 

THE EDITOR. 





THE POSITION OF BULGARIA 
prey has shown more readiness than any 


of our late enemies to carry out the crushing 
obligations imposed upon her, and the Allies have 
taken advantage of this attitude to treat her with 
greater severity than other States which have given 
more trouble. It may be possible to justify this policy, 
but it is surely impossible to deny that the Allied 
Powers, on their part, ought to carry out their Treaty 
undertakings towards Bulgaria. This they have failed 
to do. 

They undertook, for instance, to provide Bulgaria 
with a commercial outlet on the Agean. Not only 
have they done nothing to fulfil this promise, but the 
British Government still insists on retaining Greek 
sovereignty over Western Thrace (where less than a 
third of the population is Greek), which is equivalent 
to debarring Bulgaria altogether from direct access to 
the Mediterranean. 

But the question which affects the Bulgarians even 
more vitally is that of the protection of minorities, for 
at least a quarter of the Bulgarian race is under the 
rule of its worst enemies. ‘The Allied Powers have 
undertaken, in the St. Germain and other Treaties, to 
safeguard the racial and religious rights of minorities 
in Serbia, Roumania, and Greece. Since these Treaties 
were signed, tens of thousands of Bulgarians have 
been driven from their homes in Macedonia and 
Thrace ; all Bulgarian schools have been closed, and 
all Bulgarian churches handed over to the Patriarchists. 
None of the Allied Powers have done anything to 
mitigate the persecution. It is said that we ought to 
wait for two or three years to see how our Balkan 
Allies treat their alien subjects before taking any 
action for their protection ; but in two or three years 
there may be no minorities to protect! This is a 
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matter which specially concerns Catholics, for among 
the worst sufferers from Greek and Serb intolerance 
have been the Catholics of Northern Albania and the 
Bulgarian Uniats of Macedonia. In 1913 a large 
number of the latter were massacred by the Greeks, 
while many thousands fled into Bulgaria. Are these 
people ever to be allowed to return to their homes ; 
and if so, will they be able to worship in their own 
churches ? Certainly not, unless the Great Powers 
compel Greece to display a tolerance which she has 
never displayed in the past. 

It is to be hoped that Catholics will use their in- 
fluence to promote peace and tolerance in the Balkans. 
The Church of England is unlikely to do so, for 
several of its leaders, in their anxiety to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Greek Patriarchate, are 
already being used as the unconscious instruments of 
Greek propaganda. ‘They are presumably unaware 
that the Patriarchate is a purely Nationalist institu- 
tion, whose main function in the Balkans has long been 
to exterminate or forcibly Hellenize the Bulgarian 
population. 

Under the Peace Treaty the Bulgarian army is re- 
duced to 20,000 men, and the country is thus rendered 
wholly defenceless. The ‘l'reaty, however, contains 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, according to 
which the independence of each member within its 
existing frontiers is guaranteed by the other members. 
Bulgaria has now been admitted to the League, in 
spite of the opposition of Serbia and Greece; but 
does anyone suppose that the League will protect her 
from aggression ? Albania is a member of the League, 
yet Serbian troops have been in occupation of a slice 
of her territory ever since the Armistice, and no 
attempt has been made to secure their withdrawal to 
the Treaty frontier. 

The Serbians are now threatening reprisals against 
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Bulgaria on account of the existence of armed bands 
in Macedonia. Of course there are bands in Mace- 
donia, as there always will be until Jugoslavia grants 
autonomy to that province. You cannot subject a 
million Bulgarians to the rule of Belgrade without 
trouble ensuing, but the bands have nothing whatever 
to do with the Bulgarian Government. As British 
officials in Sofia are well aware, that Government js 
doing its utmost to prevent any assistance being given 
to the insurrectionary movements in the neighbouring 
States—movements which are the inevitable result of 
the intolerant rule of those States. But it was always 
foreseen that the activities of the bands would be used 
by the Serbians and Greeks as an excuse for further 
bullying of Bulgaria. Travellers returning from 
Serbia report that an intensely militarist spirit now 
prevails there, and that a huge standing army is being 
maintained. If this army is intended for the annexa- 


tion of more Bulgarian territory, it will be interesting 
to learn whether the British Government, having in- 
sisted on the disarmament of Bulgaria, has any 
intention of defending her from her powerful and 
relentless neighbours. 


LELAND BuxTON. 
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THE LAND 


OWHERE in the world has _industrialism 
achieved such a complete victory as in England. 
Here alone do we see a Society which exists entirely 
by and for a cosmopolitan market, and which has lost 
the last remnants of economic self-sufficiency. And 
the disturbance of social equilibrium is the more pro- 
found because the England of the past was, more 
perhaps than any other country in Western Europe, 
an essentially agrarian State. The changes which have 
made English society and civilization so entirely 
different in type to anything that exists on the other 
side of the Channel, in so far as they are not attribu- 
table to religion, are mainly due to the peculiar course 
of English agrarian history. 

During the Middle Ages the English countryside, 
with its open fields cultivated in strips and its wide 
stretches of common and forest, must have presented 
very much the same appearance as the neighbouring 
districts of the Continent, and at the same time 
England was socially a province of Christendom, 
sharing in a common civilization, a common art, and 
common political institutions. The Reformation, 
however, and the rise of the new landlord class, which 
had no real parallel in any of the continental countries, 
launched England on a new path. She remained an 
agrarian State ; indeed, the landlords gradually 
stepped into the place of the King as the true rulers 
of the country—and this at a time when the continental 
nobility was being shorn of all real power, but the old 
customary relations of the peasantry to the land that 
they tilled had been profoundly disturbed. As Pro- 
fessor Tawney has said, the spirit of the new society, 
with its revolt against authority and its new world 
outlook, ‘‘is the same as that which on the lips of 
grasping landlords and stubborn peasants wrangles 
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over the respective merits of ‘ several ’ and ‘ common,’ 
weighs the profits of pasture in an economic scale 
against the profits of arable, batters down immemorial 
custom, and, regarding neither the honour of God nor 
the welfare of this realm of England, brings the living 
of many into the hands of one.’’* 

The traditional economy, however, maintained itself 
partially until after the Revolution of 1688 had assured 
the supremacy of the great landowners. It was 
eighteenth-century England, the England of the 
squires and of John Bull, that created the new agrarian 
system, and saw the passing of the peasant and the 
yeoman before capitalist farming and the enclosure 
of commons. By the time of the Napoleonic wars 
the peasantry had practically disappeared, and its 
place had been taken “ the two classes that are hence- 
forth characteristic of the English system—the rent- 
paying farmer and the wage Shouse who possesses 
no stake of his own in the land. At the very time 
when the English peasant was thus losing his last rights 
over the land his French contemporary was attaining 
to full ownership. 

Thus the peasantry of England became an agricul- 
tural proletariat as entirely lacking in economic 
dependence as the new industrial proletariat of the 
great towns. 

Yet, in spite of this revolution in the social position 
of the rural population, England remained to a great 
extent an agrarian State. Farming was now the 
business of a class, not the life of the people ; but it 
was an exceedingly profitable business, and remained 
so even after the repeal of the Corn Laws up to the 
time when the new wheat lands of America began to 
fill the English market with their produce. From 1875 
onwards the prosperity of British farming declined 


* R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, 
p. 408, 
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The Land 


rapidly, and the slump in prices was accompanied by 
the conversion of plough lands into pasture and the 
exodus of the population from the villages to the ~ 
towns. In the ‘nineties the process reached its height 
and England became the country that we know to-day, 
with its vast urban agglomerations and its _half- 
deserted countryside—that paradoxical land where the 
population numbers upwards of four hundred to the 
square mile, but where one passes through leagues of 
fertile land occupied only by a few scattered farms 
and cottages. 

Yet to the believer in industrialism all seemed well. 
The country was enormously rich, food was cheap, 
labour was cheap. England was indeed the workshop 
and the counting-house of the world. Under these 
circumstances it was inevitable that the country—a 
pathetic survival of a vanished order—should become 
parasitic on the towns, and that its chief function 
should be to provide recreation for the dividend- 
owning classes. Landownership, instead of being the 
natural and fundamental form of property, became an 
expensive luxury and a pledge of social respectability. 
The economic value of land was sometimes deter- 
mined as much by the shooting and fishing that it 
afforded as by its productiveness. In the Highlands 
it was possible—and, I suppose, not unprofitable—to 
displace the crofter in order to make room for the deer. 

The war for a moment reversed all this. Agri- 
culture once more became a vital element in the life 
of the nation, land went back to the plough, and the 
= of the labourer improved. But the reaction 
ad hardly begun before it was over. Since 1919 the 
old tendencies have revived in double measure, and 
at the present moment it seems that the number of 
men employed and the amount of land cultivated are 
about to sink to a lower level than they ever reached 
in the bad years at the end of the last century. If 
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before the war the English countryside was a park 
rather than a farm, it is now becoming a park that jg 
derelict. The great houses are falling empty, the woods 
are felled and not replanted ; even the fox and the 
pheasant are finding the cost of living too much for 
them. 

Yet all this does not disturb public opinion, 
Englishmen for the most part still live in the world 
of the later nineteenth century, and they do not doubt 
that when the world has recovered in a few years from 
the effects of the war, England will once more be the 
workshop of the world, and our food supply will be 
as cheap and abundant as it was five-and-twenty years 
ago. But in reality nineteenth-century industrialism 
is already a thing of the past: the conditions which 
made it possible have disappeared or are in the course 
of disappearing, and they cannot be artificially restored. 
The society which was believed to be the final economic 
system towards which all progress moved, was in truth 
but a passing stage in a transitional order. To none 
is Progress more merciless than to the man or the age 
that glories in “‘ progressiveness.” 

The industrialism of the nineteenth century neces- 
sarily involved a threefold division of the world. First, 
there were the new countries, with their small popu- 
lation and vast areas of fertile land, which could supply 
the industrial countries with cheap food and raw 
materials. Secondly, there was the old Oriental world 
of traditional culture, which lay passive under the 
economic exploitation of the West, and did not com- 
pete with the industrial countries, but offered them a 
permanent market. Finally, there were the two or 
three highly industrialized countries which enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of the new methods, and which 
were able to build up an economic world power. But 
this threefold division no longer holds good. The new 
lands were not slow to develop an industrialism of 
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The Land 


their own, and in the United States this was achieved 
on such a vast scale that their 100 millions of popula- 
tion have become also self-sufficing. At the other end 
of the scale the Oriental peoples have begun to do the 
same. Japan has already become a great industrial 
power, and China and India are beginning to follow 
suit. 

In the nineteenth century, when the determining 
factors were the limitation of capital and skilled 
management and the low cost of labour and raw 
materials, the tendency was to bring the raw material - 
to the industry and to allow a new population to grow 
up round it; but under the new conditions, capital 
and skill are more widely distributed, while the cost 
of labour, of raw materials, and of freights are con- 
stantly increasing, so that it is becoming more profit- 
able to bring the industry to the raw material rather 
than the reverse. ‘Thus every part of the world will 
eventually receive the degree of industrial develop- 
ment that is proportionate to the raw material that it 
produces and to the population that it can support, 
and the artificial aggregates of population will tend to 
disappear. The society which cannot feed itself will 
be at a disadvantage as compared with societies of 
equally high industrial development which are also 
self-supporting. 

Moreover, as the new countries become more 
thickly populated, their exportable surplus of food 
and raw materials becomes less and prices rise, and 
then there comes the need for more intensive cultiva- 
tion and for greater productivity, even if that involves 
a much larger expenditure of labour and capital. 
Already in the United States we have seen the wasteful 
extensive farming of rich virgin soils give place to a 
more scientific and laborious culture, and even water- 
less lands, which were formerly considered worthless, 
are being made productive by the new methods of 
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“dry farming.” In Europe we see the same tendency 
to make the most of every natural resource, even the 
most unpromising, and it is this which has brought 
me gpa to small countries like Holland and Den- 
mark, which possess a truer and wider social prosperity 
than any of the great industrial powers. 

In the long run the country which neglects its 
natural resources, and stakes everything on industrial 
production for the international market, will find itself 
a Vienna among the nations. And no country has 
gone so far on this path as Great Britain. At the 
beginning of the century, while the land claimed 
59 per cent of the workers in Italy, 48 per cent of 
those in Denmark, 43 per cent in France, 35 per cent 
in Germany, and about 21 per cent in Belgium, in 
England the proportion had already sunk to less than 
84 "ia cent, and during the last twenty years the 
decline had steadily continued. 

Unless it is possible to reverse this process and to 
restore some degree of economic equilibrium to our 
society, the future of England is dark. Not only are 
there the direct economic dangers that we have de- 
scribed, there are also the social consequences of an 
unnatural and one-sided development from which we 
are already suffering. But if once the central problem 
could be faced, it is possible that our other problems, 
notably that of unemployment, would assume a much 
less formidable appearance. 

The failure of so many well-intentioned schemes 
for agrarian reconstruction in the past warn us that 
the task will not be an easy one. Yet, on the material 
side, the difficulties are not overpowering. ‘The cost- 
liness of even the longest programme of land purchase 
and land settlement is not overwhelming, as the 
example of Ireland can show, while from the point of 
view of national welfare it is no less necessary than 
expenditure on armaments or tropical dependencies. 
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The Land 


The real obstacle to reform or expansion is social, and 
lies deep in the character of our civilization. England 
alone has succeeded in applying to agriculture the 
capitalist system that was evolved by the industrial 
revolution. While other countries stopped short at 
the replacement of the independent craftsman by the 
factory system, England reorganized the whole of her 
social life on the new principles and substituted the 
capitalist farmer for the peasant, But this experiment 
has not been justified by results. Strange as it may seem, 
thenew system has shown itself less successful than the 
old in standing the strain of the new conditions. 

Nor is it the three class systems—landlord, farmer, 
labourer—that is alone at fault. As Sir Horace Plunkett 
has pointed out, there is a rural life problem in every 
country where the industrial capitalist civilization has 
been -mpeenr| triumphant—in the U.S.A. and 

Australia as well as in England. If farming is looked 
on simply as a means of making money, if there is no 
peasant life, no specifically rural civilization, the town 
will necessarily attract the worker to the detriment of 
the land. 

Thus we cannot solve our problem in England 
= by giving the farmer security of tenure and by 
rendering him independent of the landlord class, as is 
the tendency of the new Agriculture Act. The farmer 
class is inclined to diminish rather than to increase, 
and of late years we have seen the rise of a new type 
of capitalist farmer, who owns or rents a number of 
different holdings, and such a system has all the dis- 
advantages of the old three-class organization, while 
it lacks the more human and social tradition of the 


landlord class. It stands for money-making pure and 
unalloyed. 

What we need is a class which will live its whole life 
on the land, a true peasant class which has adapted its 
ideals and standards of living to the conditions of rural 
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life, and which does not aim at the same kind of life 
as that of the wealthy middle classes of the cities. We 
have the elements of such a class in our agricultural 
labourers. They are the true natives of the English 
countryside, the descendants of the vanished peasantry, 
and it is to them that we must look in the main as the 
source of the rural population of the future. It is true 
that no similar class in Europe has become so deeply 
separated from the traditions of land ownership. 
Nevertheless the instinct is there, and we have no 
reason to believe that the Englishman as such is more 
incapable than the foreigner of becoming a successful 
peasant. The failure of isolated smallholders in the 
midst of a rural society organized for capitalist farming 
is but natural, and proves nothing against the possi- 
bility of an organic change on a larger scale. 

The true difficulty is a moral and spiritual one. 
Present civilization is essentially co-operative, and it 
does not flourish when it is overshadowed by the com- 
petitive civilization of the modern industrial state. 
Where the peasant class has maintained its economic 
position in direct tradition from the past it is able to 
survive, even when, as in modern France, its spirit 
becomes as individualistic and competitive as that of 
the urban civilization which controls it. But where, 
as in England, that historic tradition has been broken 
it would seem impossible to restore the peasant life 
without a great renewal of the co-operative spirit. 
Such a change needs great moral qualities : it is im- 
possible unless there be some binding force outside 
self-interest. Sir Daniel Hall—assuredly no senti- 
mentalist—has said of Ireland that ‘“‘ co-operation 
advances not because it can promise a halfpenny 4 
pound or a shilling a quarter more profit, but by its 
appeal to the spirit; and Ireland, devastated but 
renascent and always sensitive to the spiritual side of 
things, is answering to the appeal.” Among the 
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smallholders of Bedfordshire, on the other hand, he 
was “ most of all impressed by the fierce individualism 
of these market-gardeners ; the larger men despise 
the smallholders and both look down on the labourers 
—a rough, drinking lot.”* There was no kind of co- 

eration or combination. And he goes on to maintain 
that the fundamental weakness of British agriculture is 
just this “ lack of respect for the things of the mind 
and the bearing they have on practical life,” which 
confines the farmer to the narrow routine of customary 
money-making and renders it impossible to attain the 
results that have been attained by the farming com- 
munity in Scandinavia and elsewhere. 

Now, that which is true of co-operation in the 
purely economic sense is yet more true of the deeper 
spiritual co-operation on which a civilization rests. 
The peasant civilization of the past was, even more 
than the civilization of the cities, the creation of 
centuries of Christian life, and it attained its most 
characteristic expression in the regions where the 
religious life was strongest—in Tuscany and in the 
Tyrol, in the Basque provinces and in Ireland. The 
civilization which is inspired by greed and self- 
interest, whatever may be its material achievements, 
destroys its own roots in the life of the rural classes— 
it develops the parasitic growths and weakens the vital 
functions. That was the case in ancient Rome, and 
it is even more the case with our modern civilization 
since the Industrial Revolution. The restoration of 
health to our social organism is perhaps still within 
our power, but only on condition that the work of 
material reconstruction is the outward expression of an 
internal renewal of the whole spirit of our civilization. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 


* Hall, A Pilgrimage of British Farming, p. 303. 
t Ibid., p. 428; cp. pp. 440-3 and 151-2. 
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[* is generally acknowledged that throughout the 

history of medizval art the Church was not only 
the most generous protectress of the artist, but also 
the most Fruitful source of his inspiration. This is 
true in a special sense of the art of music. The Church, 
of course, has always had her own music, namely, the 
plainsong, which, as Dom Shebbeare wrote in a recent 
number of BLACKFRIARS, she evolved in the process of 
evolving a liturgy. Homan | had been brought to 
its highest stage of perfection by the beginning of the 
seventh century, under Saint Gregory I, the great 
classifier and arranger of the music of the liturgy, 
but it remained a living musical language for many 
centuries after the time of the great Pope. As new 
Feasts were instituted, new music was composed for 
them, and fresh melodies for the Ordinary Chants of 
the Mass were written throughout the Middle Ages. 
All this new liturgical music was written according 
to the rules of a long-established tradition, but side 
by side with the unchanging music of the Church, 
there has existed in Europe for a thousand years 
another branch of the art, derived from plainsong, 
yet differing profoundly from it, chiefly by reason of 
the fact that it has undergone an unending series of 
changes and developments. A _thirteenth-century 
French writer on musical theory, Johannes de Grocheo, 
tells us that in his time three kinds of music were 
practised in Paris, and he distinguishes these 2 
musica vulgaris, musica precise mensurata, and musica 
ecclesiastica. ‘The last named is of course plainsong, 
the first two are the two branches—melodic and 
polyphonic—of non-liturgical music. By musica 
vulgaris the writer means not folk-music, but the 
melodic songs of the troubadours and the trouvéres, 
the melodies to which Chansons de Geste were chanted, 
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and instrumental dance music. It may be noticed 
in passing that the troubadours and the trouvéres 
were greatly indebted to plainsong. Many of their 
melodies have a marked modal character, and whole 
musical phrases taken from liturgical chants may be 
found in some of their songs. It is, however, with the 
other branch of non-liturgical music, musica precise 
mensurata, that this article is concerned. ‘The early 
polyphonic composers built up their compositions 
on plainsong, drew their inspiration from the liturgy, 
and eventually repaid their debt in some measure by 
creating a new form of polyphonic composition 
destined for liturgical use—the musical form known 
as the Mass. 

The earliest form of polyphonic music about which 
we have any information is called organum or diaphony. 
This consisted in writing a second musical part to a 
given plainsong melody, generally a fragment of a 
Gradual or other Proper Chant of the Mass. We 
have no examples of it earlier in date than the tenth 
century, but it is supposed to have come into existence 
acentury earlier. ‘The method of combining a second 
part with a previously existing melody underwent 
various developments during the next two hundred 
years, and in the latter part of the twelfth century an 
important new feature was introduced, namely, a 
musical measure. A system of rhythmic formule, 
somewhat resembling the classical metres, was set up. 
These formule were known as modes. They were 
six in number, and corresponded roughly to the 
trochaic, iambic, dactylic, anapzstic, molossian, and 
pyrrhic metres. ‘They were at first used only to 
measure the upper part (the vox organalis), but later 
it became customary to adapt the plainsong melody, 
which formed the basis of the composition, to one or 
other of them. ‘The modes themselves might be 
divided into ordines (phrases) of different lengths, 
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so that we often find the same melody appearing in an 
amazing variety of forms, or distortions, in different 
compositions.* ‘The rhythmic modes remained in use 
till the end of the thirteenth century, when an almost 
revolutionary change in the art of music took place. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century, pieces of 
organum written in three, and even four, parts, first 
appeared. The lowest part, the plainsong melody 
adapted to a rhythmic mode, always remained the 
foundation of the whole composition, and was now 
usually called the Tenor, the name given to the funda- 
mental part of all medizval polyphonic compositions, 
The topmost part in a three-part composition was 
called the Triplum. Organum went out of use at the 
end of the thirteenth century, but it had given rise 
to several other forms of composition, the most 
important of which, the motet, has survived till the 
present day. The motet, like the organum, was built 
up on a liturgical tenor, but it differed from the older 
form in that the upper parts were sung to words, 
whereas organum appears merely to have been 
vocalized on a single vowel sound, or possibly played 
on an instrument. The earliest motets were sung to 
Latin words, and were sacred in character, the words 
having some connection with the text of the liturgical 
melody from which the tenor was borrowed. Later 
on, the vernacular replaced Latin, and although a 
liturgical melody was still used for the tenor, the 
oon of the upper part, or parts, ceased to have any 


connection with that melody, and were usually secular. 
A further change was es about when the Triplum 


was made independent of the second part (usually 

called the Motetus), both poetically, giving it 

different words, and musically, by writing it in 4 

different rhythmic mode. So that the motet of the 

* An illustration of the ‘‘ measuring ”’ of a plainsong melody may 

be seen in the Tenor part of Machaut’s Sanctus, given on pp. 157-161. 
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later thirteenth century—the closing period of what 
came to be known as the ars antiqua—consisted of 
two or even three songs superimposed on the fragment 
of a Gradual, these songs being often of widely different 
character (for instance, the Motetus may be a love 
song and the Triplum a drinking song), and the 
melodies of the three, or four, parts being rhythmically 
independent of each. other, and only connected 
harmonically. It was not till the fifteenth century 
that composers of motets took to using the same words 
for all the parts of their compositions. 

Both organum and motet influenced the _—_ 
ment of the polyphonic Mass, but we must look for 
the origins of the latter in the melodic plainsong Masses. 
The composers of organum and motet and other early 
polyphonic forms borrowed most of the melodies 
for their Tenors from the Proper Chants of the Mass, 
and especially from the Graduals. This was only 
natural, as the large number of these melodies gave 
them an inexhaustible store of musical material. 
When the Mass itself came to be treated polyphonically 
the Ordinary Chants were chosen, and this, too, was 
natural, for two reasons. Firstly, the Proper Chants 
were of greater antiquity than the Ordinary, and had 
remained practically unaltered since the seventh 
century, whereas new melodies for the Ordinary were 
composed throughout the Middle Ages, and the music 
for this part of the Mass had not, so to speak, the same 
tradition behind it as the music of the Proper, and was, 
therefore, considered a more suitable medium for 
new experiments. Secondly, the words of the Ordinary 
being always the same, it was natural that composers 
should prefer to set them, rather than words that were 
for the most part used only once in the liturgical year. 

New plainsong melodies for the Kyrie, the Gloria, 
and the other Ordinary Chants having been com- 
posed at different times and independently of each 
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other, it was not customary at first to group the 
sections together into single complete Masses. Each 
section was musically unconnected with the rest. 
In the later Middle Ages, however, whole Masses were 
— for the different Festivals—that is, one Kyrie, 
one Gloria, one Sanctus, and one Agnus Dei were 


chosen and grouped together (the Credo was not 
included). As such Masses were, for the most part, 
arranged from already existing material, we cannot 
—_ to find any musical likeness between the 
i 


erent sections. 
It is therefore not surprising that the first attempts 
at writing complete polyphonic settings of the Mass 
belong to a comparatively late period of medieval 
musical history. Single sections of the Ordinary, 
however, were treated polyphonically as early as the 
eleventh century. The oldest known polyphonic 
setting of any portion is a version in two parts of the 
Kyrie Cunctipotens Genitor Deus (fourth Mass of 
the Vatican Kyriale). The vox organalis is troped, 
ie. words are interpolated into the liturgical text, 
and it is only added to the plainsong melody for the 
first of each of the three invocations.* ‘I'wo-part, 
and later three-part, settings of single sections of the 
Ordinary, abound in the medizval MSS. For example, 
the famous Winchester Troper at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, a MS. of the end of the eleventh 
century, contains fourteen two-part Kyries (four of 
them troped) and eight two-part troped Glorias, as 
well as various two-part versions of Proper Chants. 
Many of these early polyphonic compositions are 
unmeasured, the added voices moving with the 
original note by note in free rhythm, but even as early 
as the twelfth century there are examples in which the 
* This early specimen of a polyphonic Kyrie is reproduced, in 
modern notation, by Dr. P. Wagner in his Geschichte der Messe, 
p. 29. 
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upper parts, and sometimes the original plainsong itself, 
are measured, according to one of the rhythmic modes 
of the ars antiqua. 

These settings of single chants of the Ordinary of 
the Mass can hardly be called early examples of the 
Mass as a musical form. They are only its forerunners. 
Not until the fifteenth century did the Mass take its 
place as a recognized.form of composition, but the 
two Masses with which the second part of this article 
is to deal date from the preceding century. The older 
of the two, an anonymous work in three parts, dating 
from the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
known as the Mass of Tournai, was written at the time 
when the revolution in musical art, to which reference 
has been made above, was actually taking place. The 
principal changes that were brought about at this time 
were the abolition of the rhythmic modes and the 
introduction of binary rhythm. (The modes had 
exacted the exclusive use of ternary rhythm.) The 
musical doctrine of the ars nova was first set forth by 
Philippe de Vitry, Bishop of Meaux (1291-1361), 
and the first polyphonic Mass illustrates both the old 
and the new doctrines. The three shorter sections of 
the work, the Kyrie, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, are in 
ternary rhythm, and written according to the rhythmic 
modes of the ars antiqua. ‘The Gloria and the Credo 
are partly in binary —s and in the ars nova style. 
In addition to these five sections, the composer has 
set the Ite Missa Est in a very curious manner— 
namely, as a motet, the Tenor part having the litur- 
gical words, the Motetus (second voice) other Latin 
words, and the Triplum French words. The litur- 
gical melodies from which the Tenors of the different 
sections were derived have not been identified. They 
are not among any of the plainsong Ordinaries now 
familiar to us. 

This Mass has only been preserved in a single MS., 
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the present possessor of which is unknown. According 
to a note by Mr. Wooldridge in the Oxford History of 
Music, Vol. II (1905), it was “ until lately in the 
library of the Vicar-General of the diocese (of 
Tournai).” In 1861, de Coussemaker published it 
in the original notation and in modern score, and it is 
only through the medium of this version, which is 
itself not easily accessible, that we can study the 
Mass at present. 

The second of the fourteenth-century polyphonic 
Masses is of far greater interest than the Mass of 
Tournai. It is the work of Guillaume de Machaut, 
perhaps the greatest of fourteenth-century composers, 
and a pioneer of the ars nova. Machaut, who was born 
about the year 1300, was a native of the diocese of 
Reims. He took Holy Orders when quite young, 
and about 1323 he entered the service of John of 
Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, whose secretary he 
was for many years. He spent the latter part of 
his life at Reims—he was made a Canon of Reims 
Cathedral some years before 1340—and it is 
probable that he composed his Mass, as well as 
much of his other music, in that city. According 
to tradition, the Mass was written for the coronation 
of King Charles V of France at Reims Cathedral in 
1364, but there is no actual proof that this was the case. 

Musically, the Mass of Guillaume de Machaut 
represents a great advance on the Mass of Tournai. 
Whereas the latter is chiefly interesting simply on 
account of its being the oldest polyphonic Mass we 
possess, Machaut’s work really has a certain artistic 
value. We must not, of course, expect to find much 
homogeneity of character in the different sections. 
Not until the fifteenth century were Masses composed, 
all the sections of which were based on the same 
Tenor. Each section of Machaut’s Mass is musically 
independent of the rest, but in each one we find 
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beautiful and interesting features. It is written 
throughout for four voices, called Tenor, Contra- 
tenor, Motetus and Triplum. The greater part of 
the Kyrie and of the Credo have been published b 
Dr. Johannes Wolf in his Geschichte der Mensural. 
Notation, both in the original and in modern notation, 
and part of the Agnus Dei is given by Mr. Wooldridge 
in Vol. II of the Oxford History of Music, in modern 
notation. The Gloria and the Sanctus have hitherto 
remained unpublished ; it is, therefore, from my own 
scoring of these sections that the illustrations to the 
present article have been drawn. 

The whole of Machaut’s Mass is written according 
to the doctrine of the ars nova, but it is interesting to 
notice that, as in the case of the Tournai Mass, the 
Gloria and the Credo are treated in decidedly more 
“modern ”’ style than the other sections. The reason 
for this difference of treatment is not far to seek. As 
the Gloria and the Credo were not established in the 
Mass until a much later date than the other Ordinary 
Chants, and are not in the same manner integral parts 
of it, being omitted on many days in the year, doubtless 
the early polyphonic composers looked upon them as 
more suitable subjects for the trying of new experiments 
than the old primitive parts. 

Machaut’s Kyrie has for its Tenor the plainsong 
Kyrie Cunctipotens Genitor Deus. The melody is 
broken up into short phrases which somewhat resemble 
the first ordo of the old fourth and fifth rhythmic 
modes. The Contra-tenor, written for a voice of the 
same pitch as the Tenor, moves generally in contrary 
motion with it. Both parts are sung to long notes 
(longs and breves). The two upper parts have a more 
lively movement, and they, too, move generally, 
though not always, in contrary motion with each other. 
The Kyrie is written throughout in simple triple time 
(Machaut himself would have described it as being 
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“in tempore perfecto cum prolatione minori”), 
In the Gloria, on the other had. the rhythm changes 
several times from triple to duple and back again, 
The Tenor of this section is probably not a liturgical 
melody, but Machaut’s own composition. It has not 
the character of the old liturgical Tenors, but moves 
in more lively rhythm. Perhaps the most interesting 
melodically of the voices in this section is the Triplum, 
but all the parts have certain phrases of real beauty. 
The melody to which the Triplum sings the words 
“* Qui tollis peccata mundi,” etc., has a beauty and an 
expressiveness which would be remarkable in a work 
of any period. In the matter of artistic expression 
the whole section shows an advance on any earlier 
polyphonic works I have come across. Especially 
I would point out the long-held chords on which the 
opening words and “ Jesu Christe ” are sung, as giving 
quite an impressive effect. The words throughout are 
sung without any repetition and without much vocal 
embroidery, the only elaborate passage being the long 
Amen. In the Triplum and Motetus parts of the 
Amen, Machaut employs a device known as hoquet, 
which was popular with the composers of the period. 
It consists in breaking up a melody between two voices. 
The Triplum sings one note, the Motetus another, 
or two, then the Triplum continues, and so on in 
alternate notes. As a contemporary theorist describes 
it: “‘ While one voice sings, the other remains silent.” 
A curious feature of the Gloria consists in little wordless 
interludes for the two lower voices, sung while the 
upper voices remain silent (a similar feature is found 
in the Gloria and Credo of the Tournai Mass). ‘These 
interludes occur three times, after ‘“‘ Glorificamus Te ” 
and after “ Jesu Christe,” and always consist in little 
scale passages of five notes, one voice ascending from 
tonic to dominant, while the other descends from 
dominant to tonic. 
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The Credo has several features in common with the 
Gloria. In the first place, the Tenor is probably not 
liturgical, but Machaut’s own composition. Then the 
thythm changes from binary to ternary and back 

in. There are also several little wordless inter- 
ludes in the Tenor and Contra-tenor, though these 
are not scale passages as in the Gloria. Then, just 
as in the Gloria, Machaut gives solemn expression 
tothe uttering of the name “ Jesu Christe ” by having 
itsung on long-held notes, so, too, in the most solemn 
part of the Credo the words “ Ex Maria Virgine ” 
are sung on long-held chords. ‘The words of the 
Credo, like those of the Gloria, are sung to a simple, 
almost syllabic, setting, and the Amen is long and 
elaborate. 

The construction of the Sanctus and of the Agnus Dei 
resembles that of the Kyrie rather than that of the 
Gloria and the Credo. Both are written throughout 
in triple time, and both are composed over a liturgical 
Tenor, namely, the Sanctus and Agnus Dei of the 
seventeenth Mass of the Vatican Kyriale (Mass for 
Sundays of Advent and Lent). The ll melody is 
set forth in long-note values, and the Contra-tenor 
part, also in long notes, moves in contrary motion. 
As in the Kyrie, the upper parts have a more lively 
thythm, and occasionally the two voices sing hoquet. 

Machaut, like his predecessor, the composer of the 
Mass of Tournai, has set the Ite Missa Est poly- 
phonically. He takes a liturgical melody for his Tenor 
—not any of the plainsong melodies to which the 
Ite Missa Est is intoned, but the opening phrases of 
the Magnificat Antiphon of First Vespers of the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. Machaut’s Tenor consists 
of the notes which are sung to the words “ O quam 
suavis est, Domine.”’* 

* The identity of Machaut’s Tenor with ‘‘O quam suavis ” was 
pointed out to me by the Rev. Mgr. H. V. Hughes. 
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The Mass is preserved in five MSS., one of which 
is in the private collection of the Marquis de Vogiié, 
while the others are in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris—Nos. 22546, 1584, 1585, and g221 of the 
fonds frangais. ‘These MSS. date from the fourteenth 
century, with the exception of Bibl. Nat. francais 
1585, which is of the fifteenth century. I have been 
able to collate the four MSS. of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and the variants are so few and so unin- 
portant that we may safely assume that the work has 
come down to us just as Machaut wrote it. 

The anonymous work of the Tournai composer and 
the Mass of Guillaume de Machaut are the only known 
specimens of the fourteenth-century polyphonic Mass. 
In the fifteenth century the Mass rose to be the most 
important form of musical composition, and the art of 
polyphonic writing progressed swiftly till it reached 
its culminating point in the marvellous Masses of 
Palestrina and his contemporaries in the sixteenth 
century. 

As the composer of the first known four-part Mass, 
Machaut was truly a pioneer, for he was one of the very 
earliest exponents of a new form of musical art, a 
form that was destined to inspire the composers of 
some of the greatest works that have ever been written. 
He left a number of other interesting compositions, 
but even if he had composed nothing else than this one 
work, his name would be deserving of an honourable 
place in the history of Music. 


BARBARA SMYTHE. 
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"In the MS. the syllables of text are placed very arbitrarily under the notes: I have therefore 
itted them except in the Tenor, where I have arranged them according to their position in the plainsong. 
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SPACE, TIME, AND DEITY* 


HERE have been many digressions and regres. 
sions, modifications, adaptations, new points of 
view, new theories on special subjects, in the philo- 
sophic world since the days of Berkeley, but, with the 
exception of Herbert Spencer, no one has attempted 
to devise a new philosophy outright. Professor 
Alexander has redeemed our English reputation for 
originality. Mill is little more than a methodologist, 
Wm. James and Dr. Schiller have given us a new 
theory of knowledge, Green adapts Hegel, Bradley 
introduces further modifications, and criticizes every- 
body else, Professor Ward has revived Leibnitz, but it 
has been reserved to Professor Alexander to make a 
fresh start and to think out a new philosophy a 
initio. 

The fact that the Aristotelian Society should have 
allotted four sittings to the discussion of Professor 
Alexander’s book, testifies to the esteem with which 
he is regarded in the philosophic world, and also to 
the importance of the views he sets forth. The reason 
is apparent. The fundamental reality out of which 
all evolves is for Professor Alexander SPACE-TIME. 
His philosophy, in fact, though not based upon 
Einstein, nor discussing in detail his theory, may be 
aptly described as an Einstein-metaphysic. 

Since Newton took Space and Time as _ physical 
ultimates, and Kant made them the first a prior: forms 
which the mind, in thinking, imposes upon the 
chaotic manifold of sense, the ultimate character of 
these two mysterious entities has been generally recog- 
nized by philosophers, with the exception of Aristote- 


*Being the title under which Professor S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., 
F.B.A., has published his Gifford Lectures, delivered at Glasgow, 
1916-18. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1920, 2 vols, pp. xvi & 347, 
xiii & 437. 36/-net.) 
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fans. Professor Alexander still regards them as 
ultimate, but differs from Kant in that he endows them 
with physical org i and from Newton in that, like 
Einstein, he fuses them into one matrix, one ultimate 
and infinite whole. 

The limit of divisibility in space is the point, in 
time the instant ; in Space-Time it is the fusion of 
these two entities in the point-instant. Space-Time 
is a continuum comprising an infinity of such point- 
instants. ‘Try to picture an infinity of lines running 
through time, each divided into an infinity of instants, 
and an infinity of lines running through space each 
divided into an infinity of points. Their intersections 
give point-instants, and it is of these that reality is 
composed. Einstein’s mathematical device has been 
transformed into a metaphysical reality. 

Space-Time, or the infinite system of point-instants, 
alias pure events, is “‘ the matrix of all empirical exist- 
ence.” Things are but its differentiations, as com- 
plexity of grouping develops. Why new qualities, 
colour, temperature, taste, life, consciousness, arise 
when point-instants attain a certain configuration is a 
fact which cannot be explained. They do so; that is 
all. Outside Logic and Mathematics, there is no such 
thing as “‘ must.” ‘‘ What we ordinarily call motion 
of a body is the occupation by that body of points 
which successively become present (with respect to 
some point of reference), so that at each stage the 
ew traversed have different time-values when the 

e of motion is taken as a whole. Thus Space-Time 
is a system of motions.” Substance is any complex 
of Space-Time. The configuration of the motions 
composing it constitutes its nature or character, and an 
individual substance remains identical so long as the 
general plan of its internal motions persists. Causality 
is the spatio-temporal continuity of one substance 
with another. The cause is the motion which precedes 
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that into which it passes or is transformed. Hence all 
causality is transeunt, and all causes are prior to their 
effects. Causality, therefore, does not involve neces. 
sity or power. It is just the continuity of motion with 
motion or of one group of motions, i.e. one substance, 
with another. 

Categories are characters which pervade all existents, 
i.e. all groupings of point-instants. Such, for instance, 
are “ relations,” which are just tracks of Space-Time, 
i.e. motions, situations, transactions between two terms 
which themselves are groupings of Space-Time. Sub- 
stance and causality, as above explained, also pervade 
all existents, and hence are categories. So, too, is 
motion a category. 

Other characters of existents, such as materiality, 
colour, life, mind, are not pervasive, but variable, ie. 
are possessed by some existents, but not by others. 
These are qualities. But both qualities and categories 
arise out of and are differentiations of the one matrix, 
Space-Time. The sole difference between them is 
that the categories pervade all groupings of Space- 
Time, while qualities depend upon the type or com- 
plexity of the grouping, and, given that complexity, 
emerge from it. 

The highest type of quality is ‘‘ mind,” which isa 
set of connected processes which have the character 
of consciousness. The neural and the mental process 
are really identical. “‘ There is but one process, which, 
being of sufficient complexity (in structure of the 
motions engaged, in intensity, and in unimpeded out- 
let to other processes), has the quality of conscious- 
ness.” Mind, therefore, though “‘ for us the highest 
order of finite empirical existent,” is continuous with 
and emerges from the general matrix, Space-Time. 
The processes of which it is the “‘ substantial con- 
tinuum and totality,” though experienced as conscious 
processes, are part of, and continuous with, the one 
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whole. Hence the possibility of experience and know- 
ledge. 
- track in Space-Time is a continuum of point- 
instants linking up any two point-instants, and hence 
any two things of which the latter are parts. Such 

int-instants are “‘ compresent” one to the other. 
. also are the things to which the point-instants 
belong. Thus, on a starry night there are between 
myself and Sirius many such tracks running through 
Space-Time, and linking us together. We are 
“compresent ’’ one to the other, but not necessar- 
ily consciously “ compresent.” I become conscious 
of the star, because the tracks of Space-Time which 


proceed from it, terminate in the specially organized 
system of Space-Time processes which constitutes 
my mind. 

There is then in knowledge no percept or image or 
idea intervening between the knower and the known. 
The object is compresent with the knower, who in 


each case contemplates it, and is aware of, or “‘ enjoys,” 
his contemplation of it. If I remember a past event, 
that event is compresent with me, and may be com- 
pared with the event which reminds me of it. Both 
events, past and present, are equally real and equally 
objects of my contemplation, though at different 
distances from me. So, too, are images and even 
illusions real, though in illusion there is conjoined to 
the real object some other object, which is referred 
to where it does not belong. In the case of a “ mere 
appearance,” such as a straight stick which appears 
bent in water, the distorting thing is both fo pone 
physical, namely the water. In the case of an illusion 
proper, e.g. colour contrasts, the distorting thing is 
the mind of the observer, i.e. the Space-Time processes 
of which his mind is composed. Real appearances, as 
distinct from mere appearances, are just different per- 
spectives of the same thing ; and of these there is an 
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infinite number, since the perspective of anything 
varies slightly with each point-instant. 

Truth and error only arise, i.e. we only become 
aware of them, through the intercourse of mind with 
mind. ‘True perspectives are those which standard 
persons have when similarly situated. True pro. 
positions are those in which standard persons agree, 
All propositions are asserted perspectives of reality, 
reality being an occupation of Space-Time in a par- 
ticular configuration and with a certain interna 
structure. “ True propositions belong to the reality; 
false ones introduce elements from elsewhere.” False 
propositions, therefore, are incoherent with true pro- 
positions, and are rejected by us. This rejection of 
error is performed at the guidance of reality through 
the clash of minds. The distinction of truth and error 
only comes into existence through the conflict and co- 
operation of many minds. “ Truth and error are in 
this sense the creations of mind at the bidding of 
reality.” Only true minds possess reality, and this 
through the social mind to which each contributes. 
Erroneous minds introduce an element of reality which 
does not belong to the reality investigated. ‘They are 
outcasts from the intellectual community. 

As a corollary of this new metaphysic there follows 
an original and most startling concept of God. As 
Space-Time, motion or process, increases in complexity, 
new qualities emerge. The highest of which we have 
empirical knowledge is consciousness or mind. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the process of 
development stops with mind, and good reason to 
suppose that it does not. Higher degrees of com- 

lexity are possible and are even now being brought 

into being. These, if such there be or if they come to 

be, will imply a mew quality higher than mind. This is 

deity or deities. What mechanical processes are to 

chemical, chemical to physiological, physiological to 
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mental, mental processes are to the processes which 
give rise to deity. Deity, like mind, is the product of 
evolution, and is identical with the complex processes 
from which it emerges. 

Also Deity is plural : there are many gods ; though 
it is possible that in the end there may become one 
God. For, just as in the human body there are many 
physiological processes which do not give rise to the 
quality of consciousness, so in God’s body may there 
be many processes which do not give rise to either 
consciousness or deity. It is conceivable, consistent 
with this new metaphysic, that the whole of the pro- 
cesses of the universe, the whole of Space-Time may 
constitute God’s body, which will thus be infinite 
and one, though the quality of deity will arise in, and 
pertain to, merely the specialized part. 


Adequately to review so novel and so all-embracing 
a theory would require a volume no less large than 
those in which the theory has seen light. One can 
make here but a few brief remarks. One must apolo- 
gize for so doing, for to comment briefly on this or 
that point in a theory so vast in its scope and so con- 
sistently thought out is to do scant justice to the im- 
mense labour which it represents on the part of its 
author. Yet it is the only way possible in a short 
article, and after all may not be so unfair as it seems. 
For, granted the original assumption that the ultimate 
and only reality is Space-Time, as Professor Alexander 
conceives it, the rest follows as a logical consequence. 
New qualities, even consciousness and deity, cannot 
but be constellations of Space-Time processes, differ- 
ing in the degree of their complexity. And the reason 
why these new qualities arise cannot but be, as Dr. 
Alexander admits, an ultimate and insoluble mystery. 
Start with Space-Time, and in the end you wiil have 
nothing but Space-Time. Minds will be bits of 
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Space-Time, and God will be other bits of it, or the 
whole of it, as you please. The emergence of new 
qualities may be admitted, and old names may be 
assigned to them that common sense may not be too 
much shocked. But at bottom they will be nothing 
but Space-Time complexes, endowed with whatever 
properties one has assigned to Space-Time at the 
outset. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned whether 
Professor Alexander is right in regarding the exist- 
ence of Space-Time as an empirical fact, to the char- 
acter of which experience gives universal testimony. To 
me Space-Time is not an empirical fact at all, but a 
complex geometrical system whereby real things and 
real events are measured and compared. It is an 
empirical fact that things are inter-related and have 
parts, but it is not an empirical fact that they may be 
resolved into points which are at once continuous and 
infinite in number. It is an empirical fact that events 
happen, that things behave and behave differently, 
and that we are conscious of these differences and varia- 
tions of behaviour, but it is not an empirical fact that 
each and all series of events constitute continuous 
series of point-instants. With a view to their measure- 
ment the mathematician so treats them, but his four- 
dimensional space-time continuum of point-instants 
is a highly complex device of human origin, not an 
ultimate and empirical fact. Doubtless it has some 
foundation in reality, otherwise it would not work satis- 
factorily, as it does where quantity is concerned. 
Doubtless also all things that have body may be con- 
veniently described in terms of tracks in Space-Time 
of various complexities, where there is question only 
of their quantity, their serial inter-relationship, or their 
geometrical configurations. But to project this sche- 
matism of the imagination into the world of genuine 
physical fact as its ultimate structure, to convert 
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geometry into metaphysics, can serve no _— purpose 
unless and until it can be shown how quality is related 
to quantity, and why, given increasing complexity, 
new qualities arise. 

There is throughout the universe an unmistakable 
analogy between higher and lower forms of existence, 
but to treat the lower as the ultimate and the higher as 
its emergent, must of necessity render the latter in- 

licable. Professor Alexander does not explain 
either chemistry or life or consciousness: he merely 
describes their geometrical counterparts in terms of 
Space-Time tracks. And when he comes to know- 
ledge and the theory of truth and error, even this 
becomes impossible. So long as error is ignored it is 
possible to describe knowledge as the compresence of 
the known with the knower, the known being reality 
itself viewed from some particular standpoint, a per- 
spective in Space-Time, as it will appear and in reality 
be for some particular point-instant. Percepts, images, 
and ideas, if true, become realities. But, unfortunately, 
errors for us also are realities, and exercise dynamic 
influence in our lives. Nor is it only their elements 
that are real, and have influence, but precisely the re- 
grouping of those elements which we wrongly per- 
orm. In truth we possess reality, says Professor 
Alexander. But we also possess some sort of reality in 
error. We may have manufactured it ourselves ; but 
there it is, none the less, endowed with real power for 
wrong action. It is, moreover, psychologically of 
precisely the same nature as truth. What, then, is it, 
this error, if there be no percepts, images or ideas ? 
And where is it, as regrouped reality, if the reality of 
Space-Time, which is ex hypothesi, the only reality, 
refuses to accept it ? 
ere is in Space, Time, and Deity an immense 
amount of thought, pregnant with suggestiveness. For 
the materia prima of Scholasticism it substitutes an 
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infinitely divisible Space-Time matrix. Thereby an 
old metaphysic is adapted to modern needs. It is 
here that lies the chief value of Professor Alexander's 
monumental work. In taking as the ultimate con- 
stituent of all moving bodies the Space-Time track he 
has, from the physical point of view, harmonized 

hilosophy with science. But for this very reason 

rofessor Alexander’s philosophy is essentially a 
philosophy of matter, not a philosophy of intelligence 
or life. It does not explain life: it merely describes in 
new terms its physical counterpart. From the poten- 
tiality of the ultimate matrix new qualities are not 
“‘educed,” but merely “‘ emerge,” and the reason of 
their emergence is a mystery. Strictly speaking, there 
is no place in the new metaphysic for either energy or 
purpose or ideal. This is its chief deficiency. It is 
materialistic, not rational ; descriptive, not explanatory. 
And it is so precisely because, though the higher may 
evolve from the lower, in reality it is presupposed by 
the lower, and must pre-exist it. 


LesLiz J. WALKER, S.J. 
“ 
LAY 
LEAVES 


ITH gold below and green above 
I wandered through the woods in Spring. 
The linnet carolled to his love. 
Chaffinch and blackbird on the wing . . . 
Blue hyacinth and tall fox-glove 
I saw as I went wandering. 


Gold was below and green above... . 
And skies were blue . . . that day in Spring. 


VIVIENNE DayRELL (aged 15). 
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ACORNS IN THE WHEAT AGE 


“ APRES l’invention du blé, ils voulaient encore vivre 
du gland.” 

There is a prejudice against primitive survivals. Few 
men to-day persist in kindling their fires with the flint- 
stock. The devotee who, in the twentieth century, invoked 
Apollo or prayed to Juno need expect scant sympathy. 
Manuscripts are no longer copied by hand, now that the 
printing press is everywhere available. The electric light 
has put out the feebler glimmers of thousands of tallow 
candles sufficient for our great-grandparents. 

It had to be. We are being shoved along—willy-nilly. 
It is hard to kick against the pricks. The inventions of 
to-day leave behind the makeshift contrivances of yester- 
day. And to-morrow, the something newer that will be 
offered—at which we shall eagerly snatch—will find us as 
conceited and as unsatisfied as ever! Hence the diffidence 
of many. 

Men squatted on the ground until the bright genius arose 
to whom we owe chairs and sofas. Food was taken up with 
the fingers before seemliness suggested knives and forks. 
The strongest male carried off by force his mate until customs 
of wooing introduced refinements and sentiment into 
courtship and marriage. Grunts, scowls, nods and imitative 
gestures were the means of communicating ideas ere the 
wonders of language revealed a better way. And so forths 

But a general advance drops stragglers on its route. 
There are those who resent any pressure which impels them 
forward. Such would fain abide where they are. All they 
demand is to act, to think, to believe as their fathers. They 
see no reason—but rather discomfort—in shifting and 
changing, in learning novel tricks, in handling more com- 
plicated machinery, in playing the game of life under a 
fresh code of rules. In short, they hate the fidget and the 
fuss involved in taking new lines. What is the use, they say, 
of the struggle to keep pace with an eager crowd of 
intoxicated explorers? It may be wisdom; it may be 
sloth—perhaps both ; but, at any rate, their attitude is one 
not difficult to understand. 
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You may sneer; but you cannot always shake the 
confidence of the reactionaries—as we call them. Very 
likely they have their reward. Besides which, these te 
actionaries are disillusioned persons shocked by the glaring 
follies decked out as “ modernity.”” We need not wonder 
at doubt or hesitation, or even despair, when we remember 
the cruel deceptions practised upon the ignorant and the 
inexperienced who are afraid of failing to respond to the 
goad. Searchers after the new are ransacking the rubbish- 
heaps of history for some bauble to seize our imagination. 
These are the heralds, not of fresh dawns, but of past sunsets. 
They inspire the chase after futilities. 

With regard, however, to exertions which do tend to 
supplant the bad and to substitute the better, the reward 
of stolidity is a reward that no pioneers would covet. 
Still, there is ever a kind of compensation. Nor is it im- 
possible to construct a fairly plausible case for laggards of 
every description. For there is a comfort, even a luxury, 
in unshakable conservatism. Behind the natural dis 
inclination to effort felt by the majority, there is also the 
rooted suspicion that it is silly not to let well alone. Is 
the goal to be won worth the fag of the training and the 
sacrifices of the course ? The race is not always to the swift. 
The battle is not ever to the strong. Strange surroundings, 
too, are uncongenial. Unfamiliar tools cut one’s fingers. 
Advance means shock and jolt. Attainment may be bought 
at too high a price, by the forced surrender of cherished 
possessions. 

Thus, we suppose, may run the argument of those who 
stay behind to keep the traditions of the elders. After the 
invention of wheat, they would still live on acorns ! 


Acorns certainly contain nutriment; but wheat is a 
finer, more human food. Let us call to mind a few out of the 
thousands of survivals, still retaining place and holding 
affection in certain quarters. A brief study of them may be 
as fruitful in surprises as humiliating to self-esteem. We 
shall have to notice not only queer freaks and ante-diluvian 
grotesques, but also smart follies with outrageously modem 
looks. 

One might start with biology. Vestiges of organs which 
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have outlasted their use are detected in the higher animals : 
fish-fins in human bodies, for instance. Our business, 
however, is with other vestiges—vestiges which play a 
large, often a tragic, part in human nature. 

We are to walk, as it were, through a museum, containing 
examples of a number of obsolete objects, much alive and 
most energetic. And why? Because the clinging to the out- 
worn is one of man’s fundamental failings. We nurse old 
prejudices and despise young hopes. A call comes to prepare 
the new way; but only too willingly do we heed counsels 
of unworthy sloth. 

To the great adventure that denotes progress, we prefer 
promises of prudent stagnation : 

“ And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
In this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 

That expresses precisely the upshot of this refusal. For, 
by failing to co-operate, men drift into the shallows. Isola- 
tion is the penalty. You become unprofitable to your 
fellows. You are a social anomaly. You linger purely 
upon sufferance. 

Entering the museum, we pause before some of the 
exhibits. The catalogue bewilders us with their number 
and their variety. 

To begin with national acorn-eating and national acorn- 
eaters. So-called progressive countries not seldom furnish 
the most pitiable examples. These examples fall into four 
chief groups, of which the Ape, the Tiger, the Bat, and the 
Pig may be taken as the types. (No offence is meant to 
those animals, all of which serve good ends in the economy 
of beasts ! ) 

An Ape nation is one that still lives by imitation— 
imitation of its past, the copying of its neighbours. It 
fails to rise to any initiative. Pursuing these methods, it 
will ultimately cease to count. Sooner or later it must be 
over-ridden, over-ruied by some eager and pushing rival. 

A Tiger nation, again, keeps itself alive by claws and by 
teeth; by murderous menace, by lurking treachery, by 
brutal pillage, by ancient envy, by predatory hatred. 
But, inasmuch as these qualities are being superseded 
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to-day, such a nation will have to be crushed, or forcibly 
taught its salutary lesson, for the salvation of the peoples 
that base dominion upon righteousness. 

A Bat nation gropes in the glooms of its origin, is blind 
to all the light of history; and, in a wild uncertainty, 
desperate in a darkness from which it cannot escape, it 
shall surely, at last, be flung bruised and battered to the 
ground. 

A Pig nation is no better off. In the sluggish existence 
of the sty it finds the be-all and the end-all of its destiny. 
Swilling at unholy troughs, it accumulates the fatty loath- 
someness that precedes and hastens decay. 

The same preference for acorns to wheat guides some of 
the human units of our communities in their life, their 
thought, their art and their Faith. Of this fact the historical 
museum which we have chanced to enter is crammed with 
interesting if painful examples. 

A notable, a much self-praised class of acorn-eaters is 
formed by those who are training to become supermen, 
or rather, superbeasts; for they aspire to combine the 
unchecked ferocity of the brute with the cunning of the 
intelligent human. Despite their claims, they are hopelessly 
atavistic, reverting to the prehistoric, tricked out with a 
brave show of modernity. In point of fact, a superman is 
really on the lower level of the sub-human for with the stu- 
pendous audacity of the megalomaniac he wants to trample 
under foot the very powers and graces that are slowly 
lifting up the soul—fand protecting him, the superman, 
from strangulation] !—graces such as sacrifice, long-suffering, 
sympathy, and compassion. 
~ Now, the reason that superman may sink so low in his 
impotence is this: that he cherishes nothing but contempt 
for the superhuman. Strange, but illuminating paradox! 
For, as we gather from his heralds and his sponsors, super- 
man is going to have nothing whatever to do with what is 
above the finite. He will have climbed his way up out of the 
fogs of “superstition,” and will look down thence, with 
scorn, upon the dwellers in the valleys who have pitched their 
tents beside waters of comfort. From the summits of his 
self-sufficiency, protected, as he is, by irresponsible selfish- 
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ness, one must expect from him no consideration for the 
“slaves” who strive to live by the laws of Love, and are 
stirred by its ancient types. In the estimate of supermen 
there will be naught for the human being to revere outside 
of or over himself. In vain shall he quote Wordsworth’s 
great aphorism : 

“Unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” 
Because to do that, man must “‘ hitch his wagon to a star,” 
as Emerson puts it; not drive in triumph in the cruel car 
of juggernaut, crashing along over the prostrate bodies of 
his bleeding fellow-creatures. That is a difference to be 
marked! This superman is a dangerous and demented 
acorn-eater ; and nothing more respectable at all ! 

Members of another variety of the acorn-eaters throng 
Throgmorton Street and other tortuous alleys of the world’s 
Babylons. With peacock strut, these men of purple and 
fine linen swagger before adoring and envious crowds. 
Bejewelled and clad in the fashions of Bond Street, they 
flaunt before the world the baseness of “ success ’— 
success rooted and grounded in pelf! Behold the Kings of 
Finance, the slaves of a convention long threadbare, 
tattered and torn. They nibble their acorns with com- 
placent unconcern ; and the idolatry that surrounds them 
is but the signal and evidence of an obstinate atavism still 
dragging back the judgments of the majority. For we 
know—or ought to know—that mammon is a dead god 
whose mortification set in ages ago; and that his votaries, 
for all their incoherent shrieks, are proclaiming a creed of 
social disorder flatly contradicted by every religion and by 
every philosophy since Moses led his tribes out of Egyptian 
bondage, since Christ our Lord taught the blessedness of 
poverty and lived the life of surrender and obedience. 

A so-called ‘“‘ Scientific’? Age has nourished its own 
special progeny of acorn-eaters. An unaccountable delusion 
as to the conclusions to be drawn from scraps of half-informa- 
tion about the movements and compositions of objects 
gave birth to a ridiculous thing called “ rationalism.” 
Sundry inferences, guesses and opinions blandly announced 
as facts, led to denials of that upon which every possible 
or probable fact rests! Dim eyes, searching the semi- 
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darkness of a tiny prison, announced the astounding revela 
tion of the emptiness of a universe that held no secrets and 
that worked by a meaningless jostle of forces! What a 
paltry clique of professional fools, nibbling their sack of 
acorns as industriously as Lucretius and the rest, who 
expounded their theories De Natura deorum two thousand 
years since! We have long outstripped these crude 
sophistries of logic-chopping infants. 
“ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every wayside bush afire with God !” 

On all sides are we overwhelmed with miracles. Through 
each second of time roll the surges of eternity. Legions of 
angels ambush us on the daily journey. The mysteries of 
the Divine preside over the ordinary daily tasks and trials. 
It is too late in the ages of Catholic Faith for the “ wise” 
to grope about, on hands and feet, for the acorns of doubt 
and folly that litter the ground in the dismal forests of 
“ rational ”’ speculation ! 

So far, we have cited the three largest societies of acom- 
eaters. Others are represented in our museum. 

First of all you have the champions of extinct types of 
social pleasure. There are the parties, over tea and toast, 
for the exchange of local scandal. There are the gatherings 
convened by plausible people to ventilate imaginary 
grievances. There are the congregations, docile and 
gregarious as sheep, that collect periodically to discuss 
weird fads. There are the housewives and the house 
husbands who cling superstitiously to means of domestic 
bliss that should long ago have become extinct—rooms 
choked with furniture and other dirt-harbouring con- 
trivances. There are the pestilent folk who stir up bazaar 
furies. There are, again, those long-suffering creatures 
in families who create contingencies that never ought to 
arise—such as choosing wall-papers, taking up stair-carpets, 
trifling with toilet toys. All these are out-of-date. 

In the realms of Art and Letters we have long since done 
away with the Autocracies, and even with the Theocracies—if 
I may so call the bad old systems of one-man rule. The Limit- 
ed Monarchy, also, has slowly prepared the way for a Liberal 
Republic in which canons of taste or ancient formule may 
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Acorns in the Wheat Age 


no longer be imposed as inflexible dogma. Yet this is far 
indeed from claiming that the barbarians at their play must 
again be admitted to rule in our civilized houses of culture. 
Let us put the position in this way: with the enlargement 
of our appreciation of actual values, with the immense 
extension of our means of expression in every art, we cannot 
wish our dramatists to write moralities of the deadly sins, 
or our epic poets (if we had any) to draw up catalogues like 
Homer, or our musicians to stick to the strict tone- 
phraseology of Corelli, or our painters to paint pictures in 
the style of Cimabue. No; that would be acorn-eating 
to us of the twentieth century 

But, taking the other end of the story, a still more 
lamentable instance of acorn-eating is exhibited in the 
latest inroads of those who would fain claim up-to-dateness 
for their wild vagaries. I refer to the monstrous lawlessness 
by which we are to be thrown back thousands of years. 
I refer to the case of the destroyers of all tradition—the 
cubists, the futurists, and others in picture work. I refer 
to the ravings of the latest maniacs in music. I refer to the 
people who deliberately—with malice aforethought— write 
English in Chinese puzzles: the folk who introduce them- 
selves as the masters of a new era of literary beauty. I 
refer, once again, to the smug rhymsters who dally with the 
lilt of words, who—aside from sense and meaning—busy 
themselves with patchwork quilts of vowels and consonants ; 
feeling that they are doing their fellows a good turn by 
pouring into their ears streams of melodious drivel, and 
subtly compounded syrups of sound! These are all acorn- 
eaters of the most unregenerate sort. And yet our 
tormentors are convinced that they are the heralds of the 
future instead of being—as they are—exploiters of a past, 
long suppressed. We have a Strauss, like a brutal Hun, 
smashing the fabric of an art with a ruthlessness in keeping 
with the ignorant hatred of the fine fellows who sacked 
Rome. We have a Meredith and a Henry James developing 
a lack of literary style that would have disgraced the 
experimenters of Tudor times. We have a Bernard Shaw 
grinding out pages on pages of cynical dialogue twaddle, and 
twisting and turning and jumping his dolly characters as 
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in a Punch and Judy show. Worst of all, we have the poets 
of scanty parts, and scantier promise, performing upon an 
instrument without acquainting themselves with even the 
rudiments of its study ! 

Verily, it is a set-back to our pride to have to confess that, 
in spite of so diligent tilling of corn-lands and raising of 
corn-crops, an altogether disproportionate number of us 
find satisfaction and a sort of hard sustenance in the in- 
digestible nuts that fall from the oak trees. 

Yet fretfulness, complaint, and irritability never worked 
any appreciable good. Let us turn from them, and see if 
there be not ground for thankfulness when we remember 
that we have not been left to gather our food in the primeval 
forests. A kind providence designed for its creatures an 
ideal food for the body, viz. bread. Milk for babes, bread 
for men. 

For their minds and souls, no less than for their bodies, 
men have all down the long ages been busily engaged 
bringing larger and larger areas of life and thought and 
feeling under cultivation. Glad autumn fields of wheat 
have never failed. The bread has been milled differently ; 
it has been baked differently ; it has been eaten in divers 
fashions. But a constant supply has never been lacking 
tothe hungry. Wise laws, sound letters, simple and reverent 
habits are practically continuous in their beneficent influence 
upon such as are ready and willing to rise from the animal 
to the human, to dispense with Ape and Tiger, to construct 
buildings that may adorn and dignify humanity. 

And the leaven of the kingdom of heaven has assuredly 
been working steadily, if slowly, within the huge lump of the 
world’s wheat—meal, from time immemorial. We can, if 
we will, trace its movements, in their divine restlessness, 
secretly, but how potently, stirring, permeating, trans- 
forming the mass of nutriment into which it has introduced 
itself. Hence, nothing can have been left to chance ina 
government conspicuously supernatural. 

The bread-making of God is so vast in its significance. 
Through all the provinces of the human empire the food 
passes. It may be eaten with gratitude; it may be left 
with disdain, When once received, its giving up marks an 
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Acorns in the Wheat Age 


execrable folly. Because it is a sign and a quality of the best 
wheaten bread that a power outreaching, although never 
wholly superseding the human has played a certain deter- 
mining, or, at least, uplifting part in its production. 

Nobler political ideals, realizing the graces of love and of 
solemn liberty, convey to men bread stamped with some 
measure of the diviner sanctions : a Divine hand is manifest 
in their energy of hope and in their championship of right. 
How wretched to fall back—as nations do and may—to the 
acorns of old devil-made tyrannies ! 

When, again, the superbully renounces his ghastly 
philosophy to learn gentleness, weakness, soft-heartedness, 
and surrender of self for others; then he, too, receives his 
Bread of the Word. When the mammonist begins to store up 
riches that do not corrupt, treasures that never will rust, 
he, also, discovers a nourishment compared with which the 
pomps and glories of worldliness prove apples of Sodom. 

When the semi-ignorant rationalist, puffed up with 
conceit, becomes fired with the spiritual enthusiasm that 
sweeps over the sandy desert parched by his blasting 
“logic,” he, equally, passes into the same Kingdom of Faith. 
The acorns of doubt and pessimism may rot for him who 
feeds upon a Bread of Life ! 

Our daily conduct is changed by the sustenance it chooses. 
To be simple is to be great ; to be controlled is to be brave ; 
to be quiet is to be eloquent ; to be good is to be happy. 

In the arts, too, there are acorns in plenty: there is yet 
more abundant wheat—wheat white, well ground, sweet, 
wholesome, and strengthening. Inspired are the men who 
have dwelt upon the peaks of our several arts. They have 
made fine bread for us—bread whose dough the Divine has 
helped to knead, the atoms in which have been stirred by the 
Leaven of the Kingdom. Believe this, or how else shall we 
explain Virgil and Dante, Isaiah and St. John, Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo; Milton and Raphael and 
Giotto ; Pascal, Augustine, and Newman ; Mozart, Racine, 
and Watts ? I cordially pity the man who prefers Wilde to 
Wordsworth, Meyerbeer to Bach, Voltaire to Fénélon, Beard- 
sley to Leighton, Shaw to Alice Meynell, Zola to Dickens, 
Heine to Browning, Boccacio to Dante, Swift to Milton ! 
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Still, there is a diet more pitiable, more disgusting even 
than that of acorns. It is that to which the Prodigal in the 
Parable was driven when he left his father’s house to batten 
on the husks that the swine did eat! But from the misery 
and despair of that death in life he was restored, rose up and 
returned to blessing. Some have to experience the worst 
to know the best. Any gospel worth its name of good- 
tidings is nothing but a proclamation of sanity and of health; 
how to reach them when lost, how to preserve them when 
gained. 

One reaches them by giving up the acorns and husks 
of folly and sin, and by arising from the stagnation of self 
and its weight of death. One preserves them by the per- 
sistent exercise of virtue, and by feeding upon the Bread of 
Angels which came down from Heaven, which contains in 
itself all sweetness, and by which the life of the soul is so 
sustained that it earns the immortal wages of 


“ Going on and still to be.” 


G. E. BIpDLe. 
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THE NUN 


OMETIMES across the spacious silent hills 
I walk alone in thought at evening-time, 
And see in skies of palest daffodil, 
The faint warm crescent sleep, . . . then slowly climb 
Over the dreaming sea, all broad and still. 


She is a cloistered maid, whose glimmering face 
Is turned to watch the fiery setting sun, 

She wears the holy veil, of cobweb lace, 

That silver-violet spider-clouds have spun 

To hide her strange unearthly grace 

From those who know not that she is a nun. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL (aged 15). 
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REVIEWS 


Tue RIGHT REVEREND Epwarp D. Fenwick, O.P., First 
Bishop of Cincinnati, U.S.A. By Very Rev. V. F. 
O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M. (New York, 1920.) 


Fr. O’Daniel has placed all English-speaking Catholics 
under a great debt by his life of Edward Dominic Fenwick, 
Friar Preacher, Bishop, and Apostle. Rarely has there 
been given to the world so complete and touching a narra- 
tive of one of Faith’s pioneers. Bishop Fenwick was born 
of a good Catholic family in Maryland, U.S.A., in 1768, and 
was sent for his education to the English Dominicans at 
Bornhem in Flanders, amongst whom he made his religious 
profession at the age of twenty-two. Fourteen years later 
(1804) he realized his cherished dream of founding a mission 
of Dominicans in his native land. With the help of some 
English and foreign friars he made a settlement in Ken- 
tucky, and this was the small beginning from which have 
sprung the two present provinces in the United States, which 
number close on four hundred friars. In 1822 Father Fen- 
wick was named first Bishop of Cincinnati by Pope Pius VII. 
The position was one which carried with it hard and con- 
tinual toil rather than honour. The honour was to come. 
When he first received the mitre his diocese comprised 
several thousand square miles, a handful of faithful scattered 
far and wide, with but two priests to minister to them. At 
the time of the good bishop’s death the log-built chapels 
were replaced by permanent structures, the Catholics num- 
bered forty thousand, and more than thirty devoted priests 
assisted their beloved pastor ; and in addition to these there 
were already a number of students in the seminary Bishop 
Fenwick had erected. 

The book, wiitten in an easy and flowing style, carries us 
through a period of exceptional interest and importance for 
the Church in America, for the hero whose life-story is here 
presented was one of the foremost builders of what is now 
amost important stronghold of the Faith. Father O’Daniel’s 
readers will surely feel that here was no ordinary soul. The 
life depicted in these pages was one of long, untiring, and 
unselfish work done for others. Whether as head of the 
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Dominican mission, or as a bishop and shepherd of the flock 
travelling over hills and mountains, administering the sacra- 
ments to those perhaps who had never before seen a priest 
of God, evangelizing the Indians in their native forests, 
Bishop Fenwick was to all the same kind father and friend, 
Throughout the many difficulties and trials that beset his 
path he persevered in his one aim, the salvation of souks, 
Quarrellers there were who tried to hinder or belittle his 
work, but never could he be drawn into a dispute, retaining 
always an undisturbed serenity of soul, so that his enemies 
lived to become his friends. In no small degree his life 
recalls that of the great apostle St. Francis Xavier, and his 
death completes the likeness, for both having spent their 
lives ministering the sacraments, the food of life, to others, 
died without a priest to minister to them, all alone, alone 
with God. Bishop Fenwick was struck down by an attack 
of cholera whilst making a visitation of his diocese and died 
suddenly at Wooster, co. Mayne, September 26th, 1832. 
The nearest priest, Father Henni, afterwards Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, was more than thirty miles away, and thougha 
messenger was sent in haste to summon him to the death- 
bed of his bishop, he was too late even to preside at his 
obsequies, for the prelate was buried a few hours after his 
decease owing to fear of infection. Bishop Fenwick had 
travelled alone on his visitation lest he should rob his flock 
of the ministrations of their priests. His remains were re 
interred in the cathedral he had built in Cincinnati, but 
were translated a few years ago to the splendid mausoleum 
erected by the present Archbishop, Henry Moeller. 

The bishop was held in high esteem by his contemporaries, 
and one of the chief points of interest in his biography lies in 
his relations with the chief ecclesiastics of the day. He came 
into frequent contact with Pope Leo XII, Cardinals Cap- 
pellari, afterwards Pope Gregory XVI, Consalvi, the great 
statesman, Fesch, uncle of Napoleon, and the two famous 
American prelates, Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore, and 
Bishop England of Charleston, the celebrated orator. Of 
interest to Dominicans is the suggested appointment of 
Father Cipolleti, afterwards Master-General, as coadjutor to 
Bishop Fenwick. 
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Reviews 


Perhaps few biographies can claim to give such an illum- 
inating account of the period in which their heroes lived, 
and the work is undoubtedly of the utmost value to the 
student of Church History. 

W. G. 


SERMONS BY P.A. CANON SHEEHAN. Edited by M. J. Phelan, 
S.J. (Maunsel and Co., Ltd., Dublin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


There are few reading Catholics in this country who have 
not made the acquaintance of Canon Sheehan in one or 
other of his novels or essays. His success as a writer was so 
marked that few people realized the power he could wield as 
a preacher. Yet even in his novels his enthusiasm for the 
spoken word is frequently evident. He never misses an 
opportunity of giving us in the course of his narrative a 
sermon in extenso—usually a gem of literary excellence and 
enlivened with a freshness and originality that sermons so 
often lack. One cannot easily forget the sermon on Our 
Lady in My New Curate, nor the pathetic farewell address 
of the blind Doctor Grey, nor the impassioned appeal with 
which Luke Delmege won the hearts of an unsympathetic 
flock. Yet these sermons always remain literary exercises. 
They are fine examples of deeply pondered themes elegantly 
expressed. But, at best, they are dead words, dead embers of 
what were flames or fire. 

The same thought strikes one who reads these collected 
Sermons of Canon Sheehan. Indeed it is the very natural 
thought that occurs whenever one reads a printed sermon. 
It is always an attempt to express the spoken word by 
means of the written word. The medium is inadequate. 
It is trying to convey merely to the eye what was an appeal 
to every power and sense in the soul. It is trying to re- 
present in mere ink and paper the strong pleading of a 
personality to the mind and heart of man. It is like trying 
to orchestrate on a tin whistle. 

A preacher’s printed sermon rarely indicates his powers 
asan orator. Sometimes the reported sermon of the greatest 
orator will leave the reader mute and unmoved. All the 
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personal elements of gesture and voice are absent—in 
short the personality of the speaker is lacking. Whether 
Canon Sheehan was an orator or not only those can say 
who heard him preach; but his Collected Sermons are a 
wonderful combination of fervid, zealous devotion and real 
thought, expressed with a delicacy and exquisiteness that 
must have made him a most attractive preacher. 
B. D. 


GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., pp. 346. 15s. net.) 


One of the arguments for this book is the list of its writers. 
The six men who have written the book are themselves 
a manual of apologetics. Most of them are converts—of 
University standing—who feel the need of crying at the 
cross-roads of civilization ‘‘ Eureka.” Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., 
Fr. Martindale, S.J., Fr. D’Arcy, S.J., Fr. Ronald Knox, 
E. I. Watkin, and Christopher Dawson could not give us 
three hundred and forty-six pages of their Creeds without 
leaving us greatly their debtors. 

After the list of writers the second argument for the book 
is the list of subjects. These develop gradually from the 
idea of the Supernatural into the full Christology of the 
Sacraments and the Beatific Vision. It is the Way, the 
whole Way, and nothing but the Way. 

It would be unfair to the book to judge it otherwise than 
its aim. It does not pretend to be an objective and ex- 
haustive treatise on any of the subjects. It has in view, 
not a subject but an audience. Incidentally the subject 
is left higher than it was before. But the writers’ chief 
aim is that the reader and especially the modern non- 
Catholic reader may find himself nearer the truth at the end 
of his reading than he was at its beginning. 

All the First Aids which modern mental convalescence 


looks for are in God and the Supernatural—full summaries, 
a detailed index, and a style which leaves the reader no 


excuse for laying the book aside. 
V. McN. 
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